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The Secretary Says: 

Our defense program is designed to sustain the 
world struggle of the United States and its allies 
against Communist imperialism. The Soviet 
Union, which has direct and indirect dominion 
over 752,000,000 people from Peiping to Berlin, is 
perpetually probing the defenses of the free world 
in search of fresh areas of weakness where it can 
expand its power. Our answer to the threat of 
Soviet expansion must be strength—strength at 
home and strength abroad, strength of sufficient 
magnitude to convince the Kremlin that world 
conquest will be too costly to attempt and impos- 
sible to achieve. 

To attain the strength we need to resist com- 
munism, we will have to do a lot more than simply 
build and supply armies and navies and air forces; 
for the struggle is not being fought on the military 
front alone. It’s being fought with medica! sup- 
plies, and farm machinery and industrial equip- 
ment and technical assistance—with labor—with 
ECA and Point Four aid—just as much as with 
guns. 

To build strength for the total struggle—both 
the military and non-military phases—-we must 
conserve our supply of raw materials and use it 
more efficiently. We must increase the productiv- 
ity of our industry and expand our industrial ea- 
pacity. We must maintain and increase the pro- 
ductiveness of our farms. We must safeguard our 


economy by devising measures to resist inflation. 
Above all, we must make full use of our human 
resources. We must mobilize our manpower. 
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As Commission Members took the oath: (left to right) Circuit Court of Appeals Judge Charles W. Fahy who administered the oath; 
Commission Members Everett W. Dunn, James D. Marshall and Co-Chairman Thomas J. Kalis; John Dunlop, public member, WSB; 
Commission Member Joseph Shister; Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman, WSB; Archibald Cox, Co-Chairman of Commission; Russell E. 
Cooley, Commission Member; Harry Bates, Labor Member, WSB; and Commission Members William J. Cour, H. R. Cole, 
Richard J. Gray, William Blaier, Dan W. Tracy and John W. Garvey. 


Wage Stabilization Board Sets Up Group For Construction 


{ 12-man Commission to administer wage stabi- 
lization in the building and construction industry 
was established in mid-June by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The Commission, which will be housed in the 
Department of Labor, was established in consulta- 
between WSB and 
Maurice J. Tobin. 

The Commission is composed of four public, four 


lions Secretary of Labor 


industry, and four labor representatives. It will 
conform to the “regulations, policies, orders, and 
decisions” of the Wage Stabilization Board in sta- 
bilizing wage rates in the building and construction 
field, 

Thomas J. Kalis, Assistant Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Labor, and Archibald Cox, former As- 
sociate Solicitor of the Department and now pro- 
fessor of law at the Harvard University Law School, 


will serve as co-chairmen. They both are public 
members of the Commission. Other public mem- 
bers are Joseph Shister, of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Buffalo, and Russell E. 


Cooley, labor adviser to the chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Department of Defense. 


Labor and Industry Members 

Labor representatives on the Commission are: 
Richard J. Gray, president, American Federation 
of Labor Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment; Dan W. Tracy, president, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL); O. Wil- 
liam Blaier, executive board member, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners (AFL); and John 
W. Garvey, assistant to the general president, In- 
ternational Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union (AFL). Tracy, who was formerly 
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Assistant Secretary of Labor, served as chairman 
of World War IL wage adjustment board. 

Representatives of industry on the Commission 
are James D. Marshall, assistant managing director 
of the Associated General Contractors of America, 
Ine.; Everett W. Dunn, consulting engineer and 
labor consultant of Hartley, lowa; H. R. Cole, 
executive secretary of the Tile Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation; and William J. Cour, of the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association. 

Marshall, Dunn, and Cole all served as members 
of the wage adjustment board during World War 
11. On the new Commission, Marshall and Dunn 
will represent general contractors; Cole, the sub- 
contractors’ association, and Cour, the mechanical 
specialities associations. Alternate members of the 
Commission will be named later, including a mem- 
ber of the home-building branch of the construction 
industry. 

The construction industry is highly organized 
both as to contractors and workers. Most of the 
approximately 2,500,000 employees belong to one 
of the 19 international unions affiliated with the 
Building and Construction Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. Collective bar- 
gaining typically takes place between the unions 
and associations in a locality and normally pro- 


Car Card Boosts Jobs for Disabled Veterans 
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ceeds with each craft union negotiating separate! 
The wage rates determined through these negotti- 
tions are adopted in many cases by contractors who 
are not association members. 

Wage rates for federally financed construction 
projects in the building and construction indu 
try are determined by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Davis-Bacon and similar acts which 
contain provisions stating that the minimum 
wages to be paid various classes of laborers anid 
mechanics employed shall be based upon the wages 
that are determined by the Secretary of Labor to 
be prevailing for the corresponding classes of la- 
borers and mechanics employed on projects of a 
character similar to the contract work in the lo- 
cality in the community in which the work is to be 
performed, 

The organization and functions of the Commis- 
sion are similar to those of the Wage Adjustment 
Board, which was responsible for wage stabiliza- 
tion in World War II and continued operation 
after other wage controls were removed. This record 
led to the request, on February 9, 1951, by repre- 
sentatives of the Building and Construction Trades 
Department (AFL), and nine national contractors’ 
associations, that the Board establish a simila 


agency, 





The Veterans Employment Service of the U. S. Department of Labor is issuing the car card above for use in promoting “National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week" which takes place in October. Asa public service, National Transitads, Inc., will distribute 
about 25,000 of these cards in 18 States. They are available from the State Veterans Employment representative. 
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Regulations providing for uniformity in admin- 

ration and enforcement of labor standards pro- 
visions of certain Federal laws became effective 
on July 1, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
announced, 

The regulations were issued by Secretary Tobin 
under provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 
1950. This plan authorized the Secretary of Labor 
to prescribe appropriate standards, regulations, 
and procedures to “assure coordination of admin- 
istration and consistency of enforcement” of the 
labor standards provisions of various statutes re- 
lating to Federal construction and public works or 
construction financed in who'e or in part by Fed- 
eral funds or guarantees.”’ 

Acts coming within the regulations include the 
Davis-Bacon Act, the Copeland Anti-Kickback 
Act, Eight-Hour laws and miscellaneous statutes. 
his last group includes the National Housing Act ; 
Housing Act of 1949; Federal Airport Act; Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act, and the School 
Survey and Construction Act of 1950 

Under Reorganization Plan No. 14 enforcement 
activities remain within the jurisdiction of the 
respective agencies awarding the contracts or pro- 
viding the Federal assistance. But under authority 
of the Plan, the Secretary of Labor has prepared 
appropriate regulations providing for uniformity 
in administration and enforcement of the labor 


standards provisions of the laws. 


Provisions of Acts 


The Davis-Bacon Act covers contracts in excess 
of $2,000 to which the United States or the District 
of Columbia is a party and which involves the con- 
struction and/or alteration of public buildings or 
public works. 

The Copeland Anti-Kickback Act imposes a 
penalty on any person who, by force, intimidation, 
threat of dismissal, or by any other means, induces 
any person employed on public construction work, 
or on any work financed in whole or in part by 
Federal funds, to give up any part of his compen- 
sation. 

The Eight-Hour Laws in general prohibit the 
employment of laborers and mechanics by con- 
tractors or subcontractors of the Federal Govern- 
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New Regulations Issued on Federal Labor Standards Laws 






ment for more than 8 hours in any | day unless 
employment in excess of that limit is compensated 
for at time and one-half their basic wage rate 

The following acts require the payment of pre- 
vailing wage rates, as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to laborers and mechanics on construction 
financed in whole or in part by loans, grants, o1 
annual contributions from the Federal Government 
or by mortgages guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment: National Housing Act; Housing Act of 
1949; Federal Airport Act; Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act; School Survey and Construction 
Act of 1950. 


Million Apprentices Needed 
Tobin Tells Southern Conference 


In a statement to the Third Annual Southern 
States Apprenticeship Conference at) Memphis, 
Tenn., June 14, Secretary of Labor Maurice J 
Tobin called for a nation-wide apprenticeship 
program 1,000,000 strong. 

Stating that our struggle against communism is 
a long-range one, the Secretary said that it in- 
volved planning in building our supply of skilled 
workers as well as in developing our natural 
resources and enlarging plant capacity. 

“There are about 250,000 apprentices receiving 
training right now. There ought to be a million 
We ought to have 1 worker in training for every 8 
on the job in the apprenticeable trades,’ Tobin's 
message said. 

W. F. Patterson, Director of the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship, who addressed 
the conference, emphasized the importance of an 
apprenticeship traiming program as part of the 
total defense effort. Such a program, he said, faces 
a challenge in supplying a dual economy—defense 
and civilian—with sufficient skilled manpower 
Plans must be laid today to anticipate tomorrow's 
shortages in the skilled trades 

Calling the apprenticeship training record of 
the Southern States “laudable,”’ Patterson listed 
22,217 registered apprentices now in training in 


the 10 States which participated in the conference 
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The Critical Areas Committee, established by 
Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson 
in March, will work to relieve housing shortages in 
many defense-production areas, it was announced 
late in June. 

The Committee is composed of a chairman from 
the Defense Production Administration and repre- 
sentatives from the National Production Author- 
itv, the Department of Defense, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Department of Labor, 
and the Federal Security Agency. 

In determining whether a community is or is not 
a critical defense area, the committee has estab- 
lished certain basic conditions which must be 
found to exist, including the following: 

1. Essential, nontransferable defense production 
or mobilization activities now in progress or 
planned in the area are of such importance as to 
require substantial community expansion. 

2. Manpower requirements for defense produc- 
tion, essential military or civilian activities will be 
of such scope as to require a significant expansion 
of the manpower requirements in the area. This 
usually requires immigration of defense workers. 

3. The normal building or expansion rate in the 
community is not sufficient to provide the addi- 
tional needed community facilities. 

Requests that a community be considered by the 
Committee are received from Federal agencies, 
State and local officials, and Members of Congress. 
These requests must be accompanied by evidence 
that defense projects and activities are having or 
will have a significant community impact, which 
would be relieved by relaxing housing credit controls. 

A shortage of housing in itself will not qualify 
a community to be designated a critical defense 
area. An investigation is initiated by the Com- 
mittee. Information is requested from various 
local sources, in addition to the Federal agencies 
represented on the Committee. Other interested 
agencies are called upon to supply data. 

The Department of Defense determines what 
portion of the expanded military and production 
activities would be transferred to another area; 
also the duration of the existing workload. 


On the basis of these findings the Department 
of Labor then investigates the manpower require- 
ments of the area. 





Inter-Agency Group To Define Critical Area Housing Needs 






. 


Other agencies appraise the need for housi 
and other community facilities. 

The Committee bases its decisions on the 
findings. If the community is considered not to be 


critical defense area, the request is denied. Casvs 
considered noncritical at the time reviewed, but 
likely to become critical according to the eviden 
submitted, are denied certification temporaril 
and a review of data at a later date is schedule: 


When an area is designated to be a critic 
defense area by the Critical Area Committ 


findings and recommendations are submitted 1 
the Defense Production Administrator, who issues 
the certifieatior. 

By mid-June more than 200 requests had bee: 


t 


submitted to the Committee. A number of request 
have been eliminated either because the program 
initially was not needed, or a sufficiently severe 
condition was not found to exist in the com- 
munity. 


Housing Starts 
Rise to 97,000 


New housing started in May 1951 advanced 10 
percent over April, when the Nation’s homebuild- 
ers began 97,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units, according to preliminary estimates of the 
U. S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The rise in housing activ ity after the brief April 
drop to 88,000 occurred because of an extraordi- 
nary spurt in apartment construction in some of 
the country’s largest cities, particularly New York 
and Chicago, in addition to recovery in 1-famils 
homebuilding. A 2,000 unit increase in the num- 
ber of dwellingsstarted by private builders at or near 
military bases under the terms of the Wherry Act 
made a total of 4,000 starts for the military in May 

The 97,000 total of housing starts in May is the 
peak so far this year, and the 1951 volume for 
the first 5 months (444,500 new units) was second 
only to the figure of the same 1950 period. 

These are the first results of a special survey of 
builders’ current and expected operations con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
sponsored by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 
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Better Safety Rules Asked 
For Longshoremen, Stevedores 


William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of 

bor Standards of the Department of Labor testi- 

| before a special subcommittee of the House 
(‘ommittee on Education and Labor, June 5, in 

vor of a bill to strengthen the safety provisions 
f the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. 


This bill would give the Secretary of Labor rule- 


aking authority for the issuance of safety regu- 
lations to be followed by all employers covered by 
that act and the same authority over employments 
in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, which come 
under the Defense Bases Act. At present, the Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized to make studies and 
investigations of safety provisions and the causes 
of injury in employments covered by these acts, and 
to make recommendations to Congress. 

Investing the Secretary with rule-making au- 
thority, Connolly said, provides the flexibility 
needed in safety measures to take care of changing 
industrial conditions and methods as they affect 
the safety of workers. Similar rule-making au- 
thority is found in most State labor departments 
that have effective safety programs in operation. 

The bill also would provide for the establishment 
and supervision of safety education and training 
programs for employers and employees. It would 
place an affirmative duty on each employer to 
maintain a reasonably safe place of employment. 

Connolly told the subcommittee that the preven- 
tion of injuries in the stevedoring industry is of 
parallel importance with the payment of benefits 
for injuries. He further said: “I believe that a 
safety program developed along the lines the bill 
proposes would be a benefit to employers and 
workers alike and would do much toward prevent- 
ing accidents among stevedores and other covered 
workers.” 

Approximately one-half million workers were 
covered by the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act at the end of the last fiscal year, Connolly 
pointed out, including longshoremen, ship repair- 
men, and other harbor employees. He said that a 
survey issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
work injuries in 1949 showed stevedoring to have an 
injury frequency rate of 66.7 (66 disabling injuries 
per million man-hours of work) or 4 times the 
rate for all manufacturing industries. 
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210 Emigrants From Austria 
Reach Brazil Under ILO Program 


A group of 210 Volksdeutsche (German National) 
emigrants from Austria reached Brazil last 
month—the vanguard of about 2,500 members of 
510 Volksdeutsche families emigrating for land 
settlement under an International Labor Office 
migration project. Cooperating with the ILO are 
the Austrian, Brazilian, and Swiss Governments, 
Swiss Aid for Europe (CARITAS), and a group of 
Swiss bankers. 

If the project is successful, the ILO advises, the 
Brazilian Government has indicated its willing- 
ness to extend it to cover 100,000 Volksdeutsche. 

The ILO financed CARITAS in an exploratory 
mission to Brazil from its special migration fund, 
and has provided the services of a land settlement 
expert. After a proposed site for settlement in the 
State of Goias was found to be unsuitable, a group 
of experts from the ILO’s Manpower Field Office 
in Sao Paulo, with the cooperation of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, selected a site in the 
State of Parana, which has a favorable climate, is 
close to a railway station and main highway, has a 
good water supply, and is suitable for mechanized 
agriculture. 

CARITAS experts selected the Volksdeutsche 
from among experienced farm families. The cost of 
purchasing land and equipment for the settlers’ co- 
operative and of maintaining them until their first 
harvest was financed by a direct loan from Swiss 
bankers. The ILO has also provided assistance in 
in the reception and settlement operations, as well 
as in the organization of the cooperative. 


Ex-BES Employees on Staff 


William Dillingham, of the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security, and 
Samuel B. Hough, who represented the War Man- 
power Commission during the war in Mexico City 
recruiting Mexican workers, are attached to the 
ILO’s Sao Paulo staff. 

The manpower technical assistance projects as 
well as the migration program are directed by a 
special Manpower Division in the ILO office at 
Geneva, which is headed by a former employee of 
the BES, Chester W. Hepler. Howard Carpenter 
and Larry Desmond, both former BES employees, 
are assisting Hepler. Also, Julian Baer of BES 
worked a few months in Geneva on the general pro- 
gram of technical assistance in this field. 








Women’s Bureau Publications 


Widely Used in Foreign Countries 


A collection of color posters Was recently sent 
to the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department. of 
Labor, by Japan asa token of appreciation for the 
assistance and cooperation the Women’s Bureau 
there has received from the United States. 

The posters are among several prepared by the 
Women's and Minors’ Bureau of Japan as part 
of a program to increase women’s participation in 
activities designed to improve their status both 
as workers and as citizens. Other attractive 
posters urge equal pay for equal work, improve- 
ment in working conditions, and active participa- 
tion by all citizens in government 

In recent vears the Bureau has served as a 
working model for the newly created women’s 


section ino the Labor Department of post-war 


Equal pay poster, in color, is designed to promote equal pay 
for equal work for Japanese women workers. 
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Japan. Compared with other women, women i 
the United States enjoy so much freedom and at 
on so nearly equal a footing with men that the 
generally do not realize the hardships and restric 
tions women suffer in many other countries. Eve 
where a “paper” equality has been gained recently 
many women abroad are still having to feel care 
fully their way along the unfamiliar path o 
freedom. Making their own decisions, expressing 
their own opinions, participating in group activi- 
ties are new experiences ‘that require practice 
the Women’s Bureau states. Published materials 
of the Women’s Bureau and Bureau assistance 1 
collecting other publications and information 
available in this country are helping to speed 
the way for many women abroad 


Poster below urges women to speak out and to take part in 
union activities. 
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shown above. 


Women’s Bureau publications have been trans- 
lated into 6 languages and have been used in the 
far corners of the earth —from Japan westward 
around the world through India, Tran, France, 
South and Central America and many stops along 
the way. One of the Bureau's bulletins on indus- 
trial health for women workers, “The Industrial 
Nurse and the Woman Worker,” translated) in 
Spanish as “La Enfermera Industrial vy la Obrera,”’ 
has had a wide distribution in South and Central 
America, and a letter from the Director of the 
School of Social Assistance in a large university of 
one of the countries tells of plans to use it in the 
curriculum there next vear. 

Most internationally popular Women’s Bureau 
publication is a folder prepared for the meeting in 
1948 of the United Nations’ Commission on the 
Status of Women in Beirut, Lebanon. This folder, 
titled in English, “Women in the United States 
In Jobs Under Law In Oreanizations,”” has 
been translated into Arabie, French, and German 
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A few of the pamphlets of the Department of Labor's Women's Bureau which have been translated and distributed in foreign lands are 


and has had a total circulation running close to 
50,000 copies. The Arabic translation was dis- 
tributed to women from several Middle Eastern 
countries at the time of the Beirut meeting. Later 
the State Department had the folder translated 
into French, and a quantity was sent to the U.S 
Embassy in Paris for distribution there. A large 
supply of the French translation was used in 
Haiti, the French-speaking Republic of the Amer- 
icas, during Haiti's international exposition last 
spring. An attractive bright green and vellow covet 
encloses the German version of the same leaflet 
“Die Frauen in den Vereinigten Staaten as 
Germany's women know it 

“Facts on Women Workers.” the Women's 
Bureau's monthly newsletter, has been published 
ina Spanish-language edition for use by persons in 
the other American Republics, and, also, several 
other Women's Bureau publications have beet 


translated into Spanish for use in labor depart- 


ments and universities in South America 











Small Business To Benefit 
By Action on Walsh-Healey 


Small business firms will be encouraged to 
obtain Federal Government manufacture and 
supply contracts let under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act as a result of action taken 
by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 


The Secretary announced that effective June 19 
he is lifting the requirement that contracts be 
awarded only to “manufacturers” or “regular 
dealers,” in order to permit contracts to be award- 
ed directly to associations or pools formed by 
small manufacturers. 


“My action is taken in the interest of securing 
maximum participation by all segments of Amer- 
ican industry—small as well as large—in the 
Government's procurement program,” stated 
Tobin. “A major foundation of this Nation’s 
strength is our ability to produce more and more 
goods, in furtherance of the defense effort and to 
promote economic stability in these challenging 
times. But maximum production can be attained 
only if every businessman who can contribute to 
this all-out effort has the opportunity to do so, in 
fact. 

“This new exemption will prove to be of great 
importance to small manufacturers, who have 
often found themselves at a disadvantage when it 
comes to getting Government business in sizable 
amounts.”’ Tobin asserted. ‘Lack of large-scale 
productive facilities has generally hampered their 
efforts to compete successfully with medium-size 
and giant industrial enterprises in contributing to 
the defense effort by performing on Government 
contracts.” 

To meet this difficulty, small manufacturers 
have been authorized to agree to make collective 
use of their plant and equipment in turning out 
goods for the defense effort by forming small 
business production pools, upon approval by the 
Defense Production Administration under pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 


“My granting of the exemption will enable 
member firms of these small business pools to set 
up organizations to bid for Government contracts 
on their behalf,’ Tobin pointed out. ‘The organi- 
zation will be permitted to receive Government 
awards and distribute the business among the 
members of the defense production pool.”’ 











Dame Smieton, of London, 
Confers on Manpower Here 


Dame Mary G. Smieton, Under Secretary of tho 
British Ministry of Labor and National Servic 
visited with Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
and Frieda Miller, Director of the Labor Depar 
ment’s Women’s Bureau, recently for discussior 
on meeting manpower problems for defense pri 
duction in England. 

While the official occasion for her trip to tl 
United States was to participate in meetings of t! 
International Civil Service Advisory Board, she 
spent several days in Washington reviewing plans 
proposed by the Labor Department to encourage 
women, older workers, and handicapped workers 
to enter industry to help resolve expected labor 
shortages. 

Dame Mary served as Director of Personnel fi 
the United Nations for a 2-year term which began 
May 1946, and has been a career employee of th 
British Civil Service since her graduation from 
Oxford University in 1925. 

Her recognition as Dame of the Royal Order o! 
the British Empire came as a result of her work 
during World War II as General Secretary of the 
Women’s Voluntary Services. During this period 
she also was in charge of the Ministry of Labor's 
work on welfare for industrial workers, the mobi- 
lization of women war workers and the administra- 
tion of controls for men and women. 


Frieda Miller Attends 
ILO Meeting in Geneva 


Miss Frieda Miller, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department, was one of 11 ex- 
perts who attended a meeting held by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office from July 2 to 6 in Geneva on 
the status and conditiors of employment of domes- 
tic workers. The other United States expert on the 
committee is Pauline Newman of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

The ILO’s Governing Body decided last year to 
convene a group of experts to discuss and report on 
the desirability of making the conditions of employ- 
ment of domestic workers the subject of interna- 
tional regulation, since existing international stand- 
ards cover this type of worker in some cases, but 
provide few of the safeguards which exist in other 
fields of employment. 
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Geneva.—The free nations of the world have 
en clear and unmistakable evidence of their 
ention to avoid a third world war, Secretary 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin told delegates from 
nations who attended the thirty-fourth session 
of the International Labor Conference here. 

‘Let me emphasize that the foreign policy of 
the United States has three objectives,” the Secre- 
tary said. “They are freedom, human betterment 
and peace. Freedom and human betterment are 
meaningless if the civilized world lies in ruins in 
the aftermath of another world war. But world 
peace is not worth having if the price we have to 
pay for it is freedom.” 

Secretary Tobin stressed the congressional hear- 
ings in the MacArthur dismissal as proof of the 
peaceful intentions of the United States. 

“These hearings involve our foreign policy and 
should be understood for what they are,” he said. 

“They are dramatic evidence of the genuine and 
vigorous democracy which prevails in my country. 
They involve means, not ends. Let no one make the 
mistake of thinking that the basic aims of our 
foreign policy are in question, or that the people 
of the United States are divided on these aims. 
They are not.” 

The conference began on June 6 and ended June 
29. The agenda included objectives and minimum 
standards of social security; industrial relations, 
including collective agreements and voluntary con- 
ciliation and arbitration; cooperation between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations; equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value; minimum 
wage fixing machinery in agriculture and discus- 
sion of information assembled at past sessions. 

David A. Morse, Director General of the ILO, 
submitted to the conference a résumé of ILO 
activities during the past vear. He formerly was 
Under Secretary of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Representatives of government, workers, and 
emplovers from the 60 member nations in attend- 
ance included leaders in all phases of economic and 
social life. The United States delegation was headed 
by Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
and United States Senator James E. Murray, of 
Montana, as delegates; and Representative Augus- 
tine B. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, as alternate 


delegate. 
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Freedom, Humanity, and Peace Are U. S. Aims, Tobin Tells ILO 


Arvold Zempel, executive director of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Office of International Labor 
Affairs was coordinator of the American group. 


Advisers to the American Delegates were: 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social 
Security of the Federal Security Agency; B. Harper 
Barnes, Assistant Solicitor, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; Robert M. Barnett, (Labor) Eco- 
nomic Officer, United States Consulate, Geneva, 
Switzerland; Clara M. Bever, Associate Director, 
of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards; James L. Case, Commissioner of Labor 
of Tennessee, Nashville; Louis J. Ducoff, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Ida Klaus, Solicitor, National 
Labor Relations Board; Frieda S. Miller, Director, 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau; Otis E 
Mulliken, Department of State; Robert J. Myers, 
FSA; Edward B. Persons, Chief ILO Division, 
OILA; and Cleon O. Swayzee, Labor Adviser, 
Department of State. 

United States employers’ representative: Charles 
P. MeCormick, McCormick & Co., Baltimore; 
advisers: William B. Barton, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; L. E. Ebling, Sherwin- 
Williams C'o., Cleveland; Carroll French, National 
Association of Manufacturers; L. Roy Hawes, past 
master, Massachusetts State Grange; Donald 
Knowlton, Hill & Knowlton, Cleveland; A. D 
Marshall, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y.; 
W. L. MeGrath, Williamson Heater Co., Cincin- 
nati; and Charles B. Shaw, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) New York. 


Representing the Workers of the United States: 

George Philip Delaney, International Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of Labor, delegate ; 
advisers: William Collins, Regional Director AFL, 
New York; Rudolph Faupl, International As- 
sociation of Machinists (AFL); Edward Hillock, 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
Plumbing and Pipe-Fitting Industry of United 
States and Canada (AFL); Martin Kyne, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Stores Union (CLO 
John 7. O’Brien, Teamsters’ Union (AFL); Jacob 
Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO 
Michael Ross, director, Department for Interna- 
tional Affairs (CIO); and Bovd Wilson, United 
Steel Workers (CIO). 











Since the outbreak of Korean hostilities, the ma- 
chine tool industry has had a rapid rise in employ- 
ment and a substantial lengthening of its work- 
week, according to a report by the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Employment of wage and salary workers in the 
Nation's 300 machine tool plants increased about 
50 percent from July 1950 to March 1951 to reach a 
total of more than 74,000, Present production goals 
will require thousands of additional workers in 
1951 and 1952 

This industry is vitally important today, as it is 
inany defense period, because of its function in the 
mobilization effort. Before other industries can ex- 
pand to meet military requirements, this industry 
must furnish the tools of production. Machine tool 
plants manufacture primarily power-driven tools 
that shape metal by grinding or progressively cut- 
ting away chips. The most common kinds of ma- 
ehine tools include engine and turret lathes, grind- 
ing, boring, drilling, and milling machines; planers 
and shapers. Orders for machine tools in the last 6 
months of 1950 were three times as large as those 
received in the first half, and almost five times the 
volume of the last half of 1949 

Employment of production workers increased 
from 39,000 in July 1950 to more than 57,000 in 
Mareh 1951 2,000 and 3,000 


This expansion is similar to the increase 


between each 
month 
which oceurred following the outbreak of World 


W al I] inh 


1939 to 


from $8,000 in September 
1940 
expected to increase steadily during the remainder 
of 1951 and in 1952 


that employment will not reach the peak World 


Kurope 
56,000 in June Kmployment is 


Indications are, however, 


War I] level of 123,000 production workers 


Skilled Workers in Demand 


Skilled workers, who form a high proportion of 


thre machine tool labor force will be i) heavy 


) 


demand during the next 2 vears. Tool and die 


makers and machinists, who occupy two of the 
industry, are on the 


Critical 


key occupations in the 
the Department of Labor’s List of 
Oecupations. About half of the industry’s workers 


are machine tool operators, assemblers, and 


umspectors, most of whom are in the skilled 


categories. Among the professional and technical 
( mploves Sare mie hanical engineers tool designers 


and draftsmen 
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Machine Tool Industry Expands as Nation Keys to Defense 


Most of the increased employment will probabl 
occur in the Great Lakes region and in Ney 
England, the existing centers of machine toc 
1950 the 


emploved over half of the machine tool worke 


production. In Great Lakes regio 
and New England employed a third. Among th 
States, Ohio is the leading producer of machin 
tools. Other important States are Connecticut 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

The average workweek for production worket 
increased from 42.3 hours in July to 47.5 hours 
March, the highest average of all manufacturing 
industries. Nearly three-fifths of the production 
workers in March 1951 worked in plants with 
scheduled workweeks of 48 hours or longer. 

Average weekly earnings of $83.27 in March 
as compared with $66.88 in July, reflected bot! 
higher average hourly earnings and the longe: 
workweek. Average hourly earnings of $1.75 
March represented an all-time high for the machin 
manufacturing, 


tool industry. For all averag 


hourly earnings were $1.57 and the averag 


workweek was 41.0 hours 
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Minorities Pamphlet 
Being Distributed by BES 


lhe Labor Department's Bureau of Employ- 

ent Security has issued a new pamphlet calling 

ention of employers to the availability of mi- 
nerity groups for defense production employment 

litled, “Employers: There /s More Manpower,” 
the pamphlet will be distributed to all State e1a- 
ployment security agencies for use by local public 
emp oyment offices. 

he pamphlet emphasizes the need for hiring 
workers strictly on merit, and without regard to 
“age, sex, race, color, religion, or unrelated physical 
limitations,”’ 


The following are excerpts from the new pam- 


“An employer who hires on merit knows the 
actual performance requirements of each job and 
selects people with qualifications to match. He 
doesn't let artificial restrictions stand in the way 
Ile chooses from the total labor market He 
doesn't limit himself by overlooking the qualifica- 
tions of minority group workers 

“There is no place for waste in America today 

‘We must make full use of all our resources to 
increase production 

“The waste of human abilities is as unwise as the 


waste of natural resources, or machines, or food.” 


Employers’ Statements Cited 


The pamphlet quotes statements by employers 
Whose “personnel practices are based on quatitiea- 
tion only, without regard to race, creed, colon 
religion, national origin, age, sex, or physical 
handicap = 

The new pamphlet concludes with the statement 
that, ‘In the face of a demand for higher and 
higher production it is essential that full use be 
made of all available manpower.”’ 

Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained through 


local offices of the State employment service 


Married Women Increase in Labor Force 


In 1940, 36.4 pereent of working women were 
married, 1S.5 percent single, and 15.1 percent 
widowed or divorced, In 1950, 52.1 percent were 

. > i , 
Inarried, 31.6 single, and 16.38) widowed or di 


vorced, according to latest census reports 


uly 1951 








Aircraft Employment Up 
109,000 Since Korean War Began 


Employment in the aircraft industry increased 
by 109,000 between June 1950, when the Korean 
war began, and April 1951, according to are 
port by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Within that period employment increased from 
170,500 to 279,500, BLS said 

Shipments of aircraft have not kept pace with 
the increase in employment. Plants have been pre- 
paring for a sharply increased production rate by 
training new personnel and setting up supply 
lines. Heavy shipments recently ordered may not 
be ready for some months because of the long pro- 


duction evele required lor airplane manulacture 


Newer Types More Complex 


The vreater complexity ana welght ot current 


airplanes demand more man-hours, more skill, and 
more materials than did earlier types. The indus- 
trv’s need for professional, scientific, and skilled 
workers will be difficult to fill since these skills ar 
in searce supply. Increased productivity, however 
may reduce both skilled and over-all manpowe 
needs 

Numerous skills are needed in the manufact 
of aircraft. That a representative company has 
some 628 job classifications illustrates the broad 
range of occupations and skills required. An in- 
creasing number of electrical and mechanical 
vineers are required for the prod ition Of current 
and contemplated aircraft, such as jet-powered 


VuULCeC DLISsSiies 


fighters and bombers; helicopters 
and rocket-propelled and = atomic-powered ait 
craft. Other occupations in critical supply 
draftsmen all tv pes electronic technicians math 
maticians, aircraft loftsmen, tool and die makers 
aircraft and engine mechanics, model makers, a 
craft: electricians, aircraft) instrument mechanics 
and aireraft assembly mechanics 

Semiskilled and unskilled plant workers are now 
being hired in increasing numbers. As in Wor 
War IL skilled workers are being placed in supe 
visorv and key production positions and the 
former jobs are being broken down into simp! 
units that can be handled by less-skilled workers 
This shift will increase the less-skilled proportiot 
of workers in the industry's labor force, the Bure: 


report states 
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what will happen 





in labor 


in August 








Expirations of Union Contracts’ 


CHEMICAL AND ALLIED Propucts 


Cumberland, Md 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Celanese Corp. of America Textile 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Traffie Department 


Washington and Idaho Area—Communiecations (CIO). 
Intrastate, Califor- 


Workers of 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Women 
Southern California (Independent 


nia—Federation of Telephone 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. Plant Department 
Washington and Idaho Area—Communications (CIO). 


FABRICATED Metra Propucts 


Chicago Lighting Equipment Manufacturers Association 


Chicago, II leetrical (American Federation of Labor). 


Foop 
Franklin Sugar Refining and Brooklyn Cooperage Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
National Sugar Refining Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 
tath Packing Co 


Longshoremen (AFL). 
Pennsylvania Sugar Div. 
Longshoremen (AFL) 


Waterloo, lowa—Packinghouse (CIO). 


MacHInery (Excerpr ELEcTRICAL) 


Deere Manufacturing Co. (John Deere Tractor Works 
Dubuque, lowa—Auto (CIO 

Deere Manufacturing Co. (John Deere Harvester Works 
East Moline, Ill Auto (CIQ). 

Deere Manufacturing Co. (John Deere Tractor Works 
Waterloo, Iowa Auto (CIO) 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co.—Trenton, N. J.—Steel- 
workers (CIO) 

EK x-Cell-O Corp 

Reed Roller Bit Co 

White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Ohio—Electrical (CLO) 


Detroit, Mich.—Auto (CIO) 
Houston, Tex. Steelworkers (CIO) 
Cleveland and Lakewood, 


ParpeR AND ALLIED PrRopuctTs 


Consolidated Paper Co.— Monroe, Mich.—Paperworkers 
ClO 

Individual Drinking Cup Co., Ine.—Easton, Pa.—Paper- 
workers (CIO). 

Wall Paper Institute—New York, N. ¥ Wall Paper 
AFL 


Primary Metau INpUsTRIES 


Chase Brass Copper Co.—Euclid, Ohio— Machinists 


Affiliation as show! is received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Any change is of th date by the locals are not vet on record 
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RuBBER Propucts 


Seiberling Rubber Co.—Barberton and Carey, Ohio 


Rubber (CIO). 


TextiLte Mitt Propucts 


Belt Association, Inc.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Ga: 
ment (AFL). 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Ince. 
Interstate—Hosiery (Ind 


Guild Hosiery Conference—lInterstate—Hosiery (Ind.). 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.—San Diego, Calif. 
Machinists (AFL). 


Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 
(CTO). 


Monroe, Mich.—Aut 


Conferences—Conventions 
August 13-—North Carolina State Federation of Lab« 
AFL Asheville, N.C. 
August 14-— Montana State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Butte, Mont. 
August 14— National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associatio 
Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 

August 15-—-Plant Protection Association (Ind. Detroit 
Mich. 
August 18 
Atlanta, Ga. 
August 20 

Moines, lowa. 
August 20-— California State Federation of Labor (AFL 


San Diego, Calif. 


International Typographical Union (AFL 


International Mailers Union (Ind. Dx 


August 20--Ohio State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Columbus, Ohio. 

August 20--Utah State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Cedar City, Utah. 

August 20 
Superior, Wis. 


Wisconsin State Federation of Labor (AFL 

August 20- International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America (AFL New York, N. ¥ 

August 20-American Federation of Teachers (AFL 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

August 21 


Houston, Tex. 


National Alliance of Postal Employees (Ind 


August 23-— Arizona State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
August 23— West 
(AFL)— Huntington, W. Va 
August 28 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Virginia State Federation of Labor 


Indiana State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
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Some Current Publications 


State and Federal Hours Limitations—A Summary.—Bureau of Labor Standards 
Bulletin No. 116 (Revised). Summarizes, in tabular form, current provisions 
limiting hours of work. 143 pp. Free. 


Workmen's Compensation Problems.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 
142. Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Discusses inci- 
dence of occupational diseases and accidents, as well as rehabilitation measures 
248 pp. 50 cents. 


Machine Tools and Their Hazards.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 
129. Points out the general hazards of machine tools, and suggests what 
should be done in long-range planning to improve their safety features. 34 pp. 
15 cents. 


Employment Outlook in Men’s Tailored Clothing Industry— Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1010. One of a series of occupational studies for use 
in schools, colleges, and offices of Veterans’ Administration and USES. Is 
designed to guide agencies engaged in vocational counseling. 32 pp. 25 cents 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades.—July 1, 1950.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1011. An annual report on union wages and hours 
in 77 cities. Includes indexes of union wage rates and hours by building 
trade from 1907 to 1950; and a comparison of union rates by major city for 
July 1, 1949, and July 1, 1950. 33 pp. 20 cents. 


Legal Status of the American Family— Women’s Bureau Report. Report on 
the privileges, responsibilities, powers, and limitations that constitute the 
status of the American family under State laws. Of interest to schools, trade 
unions, parent-teacher associations, social workers, and others. 27 pp. 15 
cents. 


Apprenticeship Digest: Articles Appearing in National, State, and Sectional 
Periodicals —Bureau of Apprenticeship. Condensations of over 100 articles 
and news items, as well as about 50 announcements of various pamphlets 
issued by the Bureau of Apprenticeship, which appeared in 141 periodicals 
during the first 4 months of 1951. 44 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk, 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the | and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 





ers of labor and management what Gov- 


and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.” 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Maurice J. Tosin. 


Send your subscription today for the 
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